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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 








Avertcan War.——My office, as to 
s war, is now changed, Instead of 
jeavours to convince my countrymen, 
t the Americans are not that contemp- 
le nation which they were said to be ; 
stead of endeavours to convince them, 
twe have, in this new enemy, a more 
ymidable one than in any that we have 
fore combatted ; imstead of endeavours 
muard them against disappointment from 
ir sanguine expectations and almost in- 
lent predictions, 1 now find it necessary 
) endeavour to convince them, that we 
yww make peace with America, with- 
the loss of any thing neeessary to the 
be! honour and the happiness of the peo- 
of England.—--It ts wondrdus strange, 
at those writers, who, only. a few days 
nck, would not hear-of any thing but om 
niour and the cowardice ofthe Americans ; 
to anticipated in short of the de- 
sug of Mr. Madison in a few months ; 
wo were only in doubt ‘about what sort of 
vernment our Ministry might intend to 
tuilish in the United States ; 3 and -who 
tlored in a style far surpassing that ‘of 
obadil, It is wondrous strange, that 
“se same writers are now insisting on the 
ssity of continuing the ‘war, not for 
sake, of our gaiming by it; not for the 
se of an extension of dominion ; not for 
ie purpose of: “ ehastising the Ameri- 
's 5” not forthe purpose of giving the: 
Yunkees a d ;”? not even for the 
‘rpose of obtaining an an acknowledgment } 
our right to -ransack American ships, 
i men from on board them on 
Ks seas 3 but for.the purpose of *** | “ 
, think yor? Why, for the pur-} 
ist eal SAVING OUR ELVES, 
AV ALFAME;OUR WEIGHT "AN 
NFLUENCE IN: THE WORLD, 
ROM UTTER DESTRUCTION !|— 































bis is, indeed, a cone oa. 
ai the new language is prerie fo 
"country, The fee former objects of the |‘ 


“are now-all lost aight of. pris F 


cording to these people, a war to prevent 
infamy sticking to us. I shall endea- 
vour to shew, that a continuation of the 
war is not necessary for this purpose, as [ 
have, for years, been shewing, that the 
war was not necessary for any other pur- 
pose. But I must ‘first lay before the 
reader the proof of the truth ‘of my state- 
ment as to the existence of these acw 
grounds of the war, or, rather, of its 
continuance.——By looking back into the 
last Recistrer, the reader will sce, what 





Times newspaper, which paper, let it be 
observed, has, all along, been the great 
trumpet of the war.——Now I have be- 
fore me another article from that paper, 
pretending to be written from Paris, under 
the date of the 22d of October. I say, 
pretending ; ; but it is no matter whence it 
came. The object in the publication of it 
is the same.—---I beg the reader to po 
over it very attentively, It is of great 
importance, because the reader may be 
assured, that it is intended to convey the 
sentiments of ‘the war-party in England, 
which, I-am sorry to say, is composed of 
almost the whole nation. “ The news 
“ received of our disasters by sea and land 
on the side of Canada, has produced at 
“ Paris a very deep impression. IJt is not 
“ at Court, or amongst the King’ s friends, 
“ that there appears any rejoicing at the 
* endless humiliations to which the British 
“ Navy has been fated in this extraordi- 
“ nary contest, with a people just entered 
the lists of maritime\ war, and having no 
“ other title but their victories over us, to 
“be considered as a formidable naval 
wer. But it is not in the nature of 
ws 5, thing 8 that all the enemies of England, 
t is to say, nineteen-twentieths PE the 
nch nation; should not exult in those 
« * mbt by which they hold us to be 
only injured, but di aren At the 
« Palas Royal, recon the intelli- 
‘on was soon amongst the 
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54 company you are told, that as America 


* owed her political freedom to France, so 
“ Trance has now a certain prospect of 
“ owing to America the recovery of her 
“ maritime independence, Lt. is roundly 
“declared, that unless an-army of the 
* same amount as England had in Spain 
** be instantly employed in the war against 
“ America, we sirall either lese Canada, 
* or make in some other way aa inglorious 
* peace: and there are those who assert, 
* that even if such an army should be 
“commanded with the same ability as it 
“ was in Spain, the issue is more than 
“ doubtful. The chief wonder, at the 
* same time, seems to be, that szngle 
“ handed as the United States have fought 
* us for several mouths, we have not yet 
“‘ found means to cope with them on that 
“ element, which we have /itherto boasted 
“ of as peculiarly our own. ‘That two 
“‘ successive squadrons have been atterly 
** destroyed, and that without the shadow 
* of blame to men or officers. Our fleet 
** has been of no use to the army acting in 
* Canada, although that army, being in- 
* ferior in numbers, Aad no resource but 
“in the flect. This is talked of,—how 
** justly is a different. question,—as a sort 
* of leit-handed miracle in the management 
* of our national coucerus. ‘To make 
“ peace at such a moment, and with the 
** jinpressions arising out of such events, 
would be to convince both the Americans 
* and the people of Europe, that Great Bri- 
* tain had found an cacy with wham she 
** could contend no longer : whereas to carry 
“on the war without makiug far greatet 
* exertions than those which had termi- 
* nated so unhappily, would be only to goin 
** search of new discomfitures to animate 
that enemy to still higher activity and 
“ exultation, and to clear the way by pro- 
gressive abascments of our arms, for still 
more humbling conditions of peace. It 
‘43 almost impossible for any Englishman, 
since the avrival of ‘Jas fatal jnicllipence, 
to enter a French society without en- 
during the most scasible martifications, 
or without the certainty of a personal 
quarrel, f he repels in kind the sacers 
* and sareasms thrown ont ripon the Specay 
“ downfall: of our naval and military 
“ character. French officers are eager 
“ to offer the’ serviecs to America.%—— 
The impression certainly! is just. what is 
bere deseribed, as far as this description 
in au the descriptian falls very far, 
JOSS : 4: be Piss, uaideed, is the, 
if et ieee 


Me ty » Pr TR = ' 
ey ke >) 2 \: 
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light in which mere military and naya) ,.,. 
must view the matter. It is the |; ‘he > 
which it must be viewed, too, by mon w. 
have merely the aggrandisement of ,,,,. 
and gouernments in_view, and whi aly 
regard the mere power of a nation as \), 
only scale of the goodness or badness of a hy 
vernment. But the friends of freedom, those 
whose minds are chiefly intent upon the mean. 
of promoting the cause of liberty, and of sy. 
porting the dignity and furthering the way 
ness of mankind, will carry their views of 
the matter much further; or, rather, they 
will take a view of it in a quite ditleren; 
direction.—They will, indeed, see tha; 
America has gained. “ victories over us ” 
they will see that, “ single-handed, the 
“United States have fought wus fir 
© several months ;” they will see tlt 
““we have not yet found the means of 
** coping with her on that elemeat which 
“we have Aitherto boasted-of as peculiarly 
* our own.;”? they will see all this as well 
as the Zimes newspaper and its readers; 
but they will further see, that we have sut- 
fered all these defeats and “ mortifications,” 
and that the very basis of that power, whici 
produced the counter-revolution in France, 
has been struck at, has been hit, has bees, 
according to these writers’ own confession, 
put in jeopardy, bya REPUBLIC! By 
a country: without Avmg, without lords, 
without knights or squires, and without 
any established church, without tythes, and 
without priests paid from compulsory levies 
of money. —T hey. will ‘see that, this might} 
change, in the affairs of the world, lias bees 
effected by a country who has no standing 
army ;no man, wlio dares call himself acom 
mander ; no admifal 3 no expensive oilive 
orofiicer ; a country which knows ofno such 
thing as a sinecure offiee ; whose-chiel mv 
gistrate. receives little. more than 5,000 
pounds a year; a country. who khow 
nought. of military .schools,; camps, for- 
tresses, barracks, on depGts; a. coun 
Knowing nothing of poor-rates, mcome ta, 
window tax, or.excise } a country where 
THE PRESS.1S WHOLLY UNEE- 
STRAINED; a countey, insshort, where 
war is carried. on by the arms of free a 
sons, and where the Government * 
composed, from. to bottarn, of MT 
CHOSEN BY. THE “a 
LARGE, without the possibilityef brite 
OF corrupiion——This: is: the: light be 
which the friends of freedom will view °° 
matter; and they wall: 
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| the same light, the advocates of war may 


be checked by the fear, that, by conlenuing 
the war, the example, by becoming more 
conspicuous, may become more dangerous 
than it now 1s. The war people say, 
tat We have been defeated, that we haye 
sihlered disgrace both by dand and sea, that 
the dvwafull of our naval and miktary 
character ts certain, if we leave off as we 
wow are. IT, for my part, dare hot say 
this. J solemuly declare, that I should be 
alraid of being totally ruined, stripped of 





F every farthing L have left, and compelled 


to end my days ina jail, if I were to say 
what is now said by these advocates of the 
var. But they say it, they publish it, they 
proclaim it to the world without any hesi- 
{align or apparent fear; and as they do 
tis for the purpose of urging the nation on to 
acontinuation of the war, which I look 
upon as excessively mischievous, I quote 
thar words, in order that I may combat 
their nefarious object. I proceed, there- 





ive, upon the hypothesis that what they. 


‘wv 1s tiue; that we have been defeated 


wd disgraced by land and by sea; and, 
| 


with that admission, I contend, that we 


ought, as soon as possible, and before there 
uc time for the commencement of another 
canpugn, to make peace with America ; 
because Lam of opinion, that the longer 


F the war is continued; the more fatal to 





England will be its result. On the 
ade of Canada,'it must be admitted by all 
Who are hot totally ignorant of the country ; 
‘lwho are not as ignorant as the writer 
ol the Sorning Post, who looks upon the 
possession of Detroit as an advance into 
the United States from Plattsburg, ‘and 
¥ho calls it a retreat from the former to 
the latter place, though: they lie upon a 
line of latitude when he is speaking, as he 
thinks, of a line of longitude > all who are 
tot as ignorant of the matter as this foolish 
nan, must admitthatevery thing in Canada 
depe nds on the Lakes; and that those whe are 
the masters on them, are; in fact, the mas- 
‘ers of the Canadas the moment that a very 
‘uperior force ceases to be kept up in those 
Provinces, ——Now, it is notorious, 


America has the mastership on the Lakes. 


This is denied by nobody.——And_how 


Ae we toregain that mastérship which we 
. ‘ore possessed, but which we haye lost. 

“t lost by any acgadent 5 not by any. aur- 
Prise; not by any mis on the part’ 
of our navy, or of our Government,. other 





~~ 
r5s2 


American navy on the Lakes. Iam not now 
‘going into the inquiry, whence this supe- 
riority has arisen, ‘The result of the 
battle on Lake Champlain would lead us 
into dismal reflections as to the gualtiies 
of the two navies. I gladly avoid them by 
taking the bare fact, a fact universally 
Known, that America fas a decided supe- 
riority on the Lakes. How, then, I again 
| ask, are we to regain our superiority, 
which, £ again observe, is essential not 
only to success, but to safety, on the Ca- 
nada side? Whence are to come the 
ships, whence the seamen, to cope with an 
enemy, who rides triumphant on those 
fresh-water seas; who has his superiority by 
first defeating us there, who is at home 
/with all his sailors and shipwrights at 
| hand, and with all the means of beating 
' 
| the augmentation of a naval force ? if 
we are now unable to face him on the 
Lakes, let. any man point out the grounds 
of hope, that we shall become able to face 
him by continuing the war. Not a ship- 
wright have we, not a seaman, not a bar of 
iron, not a pound of hemp or pitch or tallow, 
nearer at hand than four thousand mile 
by water, and several hundreds of mils by 
land, while the enemy has, the other side 
of the Lakes, at the distance of a few hun- 
dved miles from his Atlantic sea _ ports, 
every material for ship-building, together 
with shipwrights and seamen in abun- 
dance.—In short, it appears to me to be 
downright madness to hope,, by a continua- 
tion of the war, to regain what we hive 
lost upon the Lakes.——The Mornin 

Chronicle, in the true stile of a palitical 
partizan, blames the Admiralty for our 
“ disyrace,” as the Times calle it, but 
which I dare not call. it, upon the Lakes. 
The Morning Chronicle, since its trade 
is to’ blame the persons in place, should 
blame them for going to war; shoud 
blame them for’ not makirig peace when 
events had set the subject of qua r.! at 
rest; should blame them for continuing tlhe 
war; should blame them for not doing whag¢ 
they had the power to do; and’ not blame 
them for not doing that which was wholly 
beyond their power. It-is said, that there 
are seas or lakes in the moon.. The-English 
Admiralty might as-justly be blamed for not 
-having fleets in those seas.and lakes as for ; 
mot having a superior force on the Lakes- 
in Canada.— Then our Gove rer, Sir 

George Prevost, is blamed.» It-bits’ heen. 
blazoned forth tiat' he 9 reealied, 
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passed upon his conduct. To me it has 
always appeared wonderful, that he has been 
able to preserve thus long the Provinces 
committed to his charge. But supposing 
him to have been the “ foo/,” which he has 
been called, what had Ae to do with the 
forming and managing and the fighting of 
ficets? It is curious enough, that, as far 
as depended upon Sir George Prevost Aim- 
self and the army tmmediately under him, 
we have been successful ; and that, as far 
as depended upon the ary, or upon 
those in command, at a distance from 
Sir George Prevost, we have almost 
uniformly been unsuccessful; and yet Sir 
George Prevost is blamed, while every 
éther commander, though keeping in har- 
bour while the enemy dares him to the 
ight; though defeated, though co wa 
though driven back in disgrace before in- 
ferior numbers, is pratsed. Does the 
reader believe, that the recalling of Sir 
George Prevost will restore our reputation 
in Canada? Does he repose his hopes in 
General Drummond? Does he belicve, 
that such a change, or any change, in our 
Governor, will enable our fleet to do what 
it does not now dare to attempt? On 
what, then, can any man in his senses build 
a hope of our regaiming a superiority on 
the Lakes? Yet, in the face of these 
facts, and in defiance of every view which 
reason takes of the subject, there are men 
so lost to all shame, or, to all sense, as still 
to recommend our insisting upon @ new 
boundary line on the Canada side, includ. 
ite-the whole of the Lakes, and also a part 
of the /and-territory of the United States ! 
men whe, m the midst of “ disgraces,” to 
use their own words, talk of no peace with- 
ent conquests ! A specimen of this 
mad talk, which would better befit Bed- 
lam than a public print, addressed to any 
but 2 hood-winked and deluded people, 
will be found in the following article from 
the 7imes newspaper, under the title of a 
Letter from an “ old Canadian.”- 
When we are speaking of publications of 
this sort, we must not estimate them ac- 
cording to the real character of the source 
whence they apparently proceed. That 
source may be contemptible, notoriously 
corrupt, every thing that is wicked and 
despicable; and vet the production may be 
worthy of the most serious attention, as 
containing the sentiments, oF developing 
the views of those who have the means of 
doing great mischici——We have heard, 
wat qur nt g wlators insisted upon anew | 
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my 


boundary line on the side of Canada, ay4 
this article is intended to support that not 
able scheme.——Therefore, it is worthy of 
attention.—“ Incredible as it may appear, 
“it is, however, asserted with confidence 
“by Americans in London, that the by- 
“tish Government has abandoned every 
“ claim toa new boundary line, and txt 
peace will be made upon the basis of the 
status quo ante bellum. Every one con. 
“ versant with the matter, asks if this can 
“beso! Surely not, must be the answer 
“of all who do not mean to impeach the 
“common sense as well as the loyalty of 
‘ Ministers. For what must be the natu- 
“ ral and mevitable consequences of such 
“uncalled for concessions 2 Nothing short 
“ of the loss of both the Canadas, when- 
“ever the Americans shall think proper 
“© to take them: for if our brave and joyal 
* Cayadian subjects see that, after all tleir 
“ efforts and sacrifices, they are left by a 
“peace in the same defenccless state, 
*¢ equally open to invasion, and exposed to 
“ rapine and desolation, as they were by 
“the ignominious treaty of 1783, they 
“* will lose all confidence in the wisdom and 
“ power of Great Pritain. The Canadas 
“¢ will remain no longer in our possession, 
“ than till the Americans set up a pretext 
“ for resuming hestilities; aud they wi! 
“present a field of faction and intrigue, 
“ wherein agents will be actively employed 
“to prepare the minds of the Canadians 
“for submission to their future masters. 
“ Our faithful Indian allies will ‘imbibe s- 
“ milar feelings. When they see. them- 
“selves a second time betrayed to their 
 enemics, they will never again confide 19 
“ our Government, but will cease from all 
“ communication with the British. Would 
“not such a weak, pusillanimous policy 
“ amount to a confession to the world, that 
in the zenith of our power and glory we 
“ are unequal to a contest with the Ameri 
“can States? The loss of the Canadas 
would be immediately followed by that of 
“ New Brunswick, Nova’ Scotia, New 
“ foundland, -and finally, perhaps, of the 
“ West Indies. The pre-eminence of the 
“British navy might then be transferr 
“to our sticcessors in the possessioa © 
*¢ those sonrces of maritime prosperity. 
“If Alinisters have grven ot and if the 
* result of the campaign on t Canadiad 
“frontier has weighed with them ae 
“doing, let me ask one questi 

« what will the blame of all these’evil 
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«the continnance in the command of the 
«Canadas, (notwithstanding all ‘the re- 
“presentations made to them) of one, 
6 barged for the last two yéars in every 
“oecount from Canada, verbul and writ- 
“en, pulitary and civil, as wnxfit for his 
“present wnportant situation, and who 
“has prevented, 11 1512, 18123, and1814, 
“the taking of Sackett’s Harbour, and 
“the consequent destruction of the Ameri- 
Sem fleet on Lake Ontario.—In a vi- 
“94s prosecution of the war, there is 
“ cifly and fame—a treaty of peace would 
“only stifle the present complaints ; they 
“would bre k out hereafter with double 
“violence. Let us, then, choose the safe 
“and konovrable part 5 but in adopting if, 
‘we must begia with a sertous example, and 
“pit every man on his trial, erther at 
“home or abroad, to whom the late mis- 
“carriages can be traced.” I consider 
tic inpndence of this slave (for none but 
slaves are impudent to such a degree) to 
be equalled by nothing of the kind ever 
heard of. He regards our abandoning 
of the project of a new boundary line as a 
“concesston,” and calls it, too, an “ an- 
“ called for concession,” and that at a mo- 
ment when the Americans are the 7z- 
vuders! If, indeed, we had maintained our 
superiority oa the Lakes (to the middle of 
tach of the most important of which our 
boundary éxtends), then we might have 
talked, with some shew of reason, of its 
being a concession to draw back to our old 
houndary ; but what impudence must the 
man have, who calls it a concession, on 
our part, to consent to be bound within’a 
line, which the’ Antericans have crossed, 
and ever which, im spite of all we can do, 
Wwe are unable to drive them ! Imagination 
cannot picture any thing more impudent 
than this. But, the truth is, we have 
been so stunned with vain boasts of our 
achievements 3 we have been so battened 
with the notion of our being the conquerors 
/ France, that we are become stupid. 
Plattery has taken away our senses; and, 
it is the interest of those who make use of 
it, that it should take them away.—There 
is no donbt hut many of those, who would 
profit from a new boundary line, are Ja-' 
bouring hard to obtain it at any expense to 
the nation, either in money, men, or re- 
putation. ‘These persons would sink Eny- 
land for ever for the sake of the pfofits of 
one summer’s or winter’s furs. “Buf, it is 

















the duty of the Government to listen to no 
wr back “Canada has been safe and 


quiet for thirty years, without any new 
boundary line, and way may it not always 
be safe and quict, if we now make peace 
without a new boundary line ?>—-—At any 
rate, if we are not in a condition to insist 
upon such terms xow, is it likely that we 
shall be in such a condition by a conti.ua- 
toon of the war? If, at the end of three 
years, we have nothing but defeats and 
disgraces to tell of, why should we be in a 
better plight at the end of seven years ? 
On the side of Canada there is much to 
fear, and nothing to hope for, in a conti- 
nuation of the war; and, now let us sce 
what we have to hope for in other quarters. 
In the Penobscot we have made a 
conquest, and our writers seem quite 
charmed at the idea of our keeprng it. In 
the first place, the conquest, if retained, 
is of noimportance. It is a wilderness in 
the north corner of the Atlantic States ; 
and we may consider it, if retained, a 
mere out-let for afew Government depend- 
ents. But, as to the military and naval 
character of this pretended conquest, it is 
not worthy of notice. Altogether the 
thing is contemptible; and, as to keeping it, 
we shall do that, when we can conquerand 
keep New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New 
York, but wot until then. In the Che- 
sapeake, the grand scene of our martial ex- 
ploits, what has been done? We have burnt 
the public buildings at Washington, and 
we have plundered the town of Alexandria ; 
but, having effected these purposes, we 
have suddenly rétreated to our ships, ‘in 
order, of course, to save our army from 
the dangers to which it would have been 
exposed. I shall offer no opinion as to 
the truce character of the burnings at 
Washington and the p/ynderings at Alex- 
andria. Some people have. asserted, in 
France, that they were not justified by the 
usages of modern warfare amongst civi- 
lized nations ; and, it would appear, that 
this is the impression on the Continent of 
But, of one thing I am very 











Europe.- 
certain; and that is, that, even in a mere 
military point of view, we have lost more 
in reputation in our attempt upon Balti- 
more than we had gained in the other two 
exploits, if we add to our former stock, the 
reputation gained by the bombarding of the 
illage of Stonington in Connecticut.—— 
, upon the whole, we have gained 
not an inch on the shores, or in the seas, 
of the Atlantic. We have, indeed, a 








| tured the Essex frigate; but how? W 
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with ¢wo ships, one of which is superior 
in strength to the Essex.—-The campaign 
is, it seems, over. The fleet, we are told, 
is safely gone back to Halifax with its 
lunder, and with the dead General Ross. 
Tam not surprised that Admiral Cochrane 
should have returned to Halifax; but, I 
am, I must confess, very much surprised 
at the reason given for that so early a 
finish of the cainpaign. It is said in our 
newspapers, that the campaign was put an 
end to by the season, which had (on the 
17th of September) set in with great se- 
verity, Now the mouth of the Chesa- 
peake lies in 37 degrees of North latitude, 
and I will venture to assert, that, on the 
17th of September, the weather was warmer 
theré, than it was in Hampshire or De- 
vonshire daring the average of the last 
summer ; that is to say, unless a great 
change in the climate of those regions has 
taken place within these 14 years. I re- 
member well seeing, in the middle of Sep- 
tember, very fine melons, ripe and ripen- 
ing, in the natural ground, hanging trom 
the sides of the stalks of ripe Indian corn, 
six hundred miles to the north of the Bay 
of Chesapeake. So that there must have 
been, since I was in those countries, a 
wonderful change in the climate. Such, 
really, must have been the case ; for that 
a false pretence has been set up for the 
giving over the campaign, at so early a 
period, is not to be supposed ; no ove will 
dare utter, or hint at, such a thing. —— 
But, be the cavse what it may, the cam- 
puign ceased, as we are told, in the middle 
of September. It will hardly begin again 
before next May ; and, does the reader 
suppose that Jonathan will be idle mean- 
while ? If we have been able to do nothing 
with him ¢/is year, are we more likely to 





be successful next year? Mr. Madison was 


to be deposed dong ago. He was never to 
open his lips in the City of Washington 
geain.. The States were to be diveded. 
The Union was to be broken up. The ene- 


nues of freedom ; ,the enemies of truth ;' 


the enemies of human happiness ; the vile 
miscreants, who look upon bribery and 
eorreption as their -birthright and_ their 
blessing ; the base slaves, who are a dis- 
grace to the human form, exulted in the 
hope, and, as they thought, in the fair 
prospect, of seeing a great Republic, a free 
and happy people, plunged into confusion, 
musery, and bloodshed.——This has not 

sn the case., The Union remains ig 
byoken. This was to be expected. No’ 
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man in his serses could expect the Stars 


In the course 
of time, they may divide, and their diy). 





to divide at ovr ingiigation. 
sion would, perhaps, be the most }ihely 


England in maritime power. But, to ¢i- 
vide them by a war ayainst them, and 
especially such a war as we have been car- 
rying on, no man, not ht for bedlam, 
could expect.—The Zvmes newspaper, who 
promised us an end to the war ina few 
months, and who told the Dutch Soverciy, 
that he, if he had wanted a little, miyhi 
have been spared the degradation of send 
ingan Ambassador to such men as Madison. 
| This paper now tells us, that we must send 
out a large army to take up a comman¢:ig 
position in the heart of the country. Grant 
that we have the army to seud out. Granted 


are we to maintain it ? Does this enfwi- 
ated encmy of all that is not corrupt sup- 
pose, does he still Suppose, that the Are- 
ricans are so anxious te “ return to their 
allegiance,” that they would flock round 
our standard ? Does he think, that the 
people would eome zn and seek for protec- 
tion from the King of England ? Upon 
what ground does h¢ build:such an opinion? 
Have they shewn any disposition to rally 
roundour flag at Washington, at Alexandria, 
at Stonington, at Baltimore, at Fort Ene, 
at Chippawa, at Plattshurg, or on Lake 
Ontario, or Lake Champlain? Does this 
wiseacre sce any proof of their devotion to 
“ the Alotéer Country,” in the conduct of 
their ships on the ocean; in that ol 
their privateers, which have captured, 
sunk, or destroyed nearly one thousand of 
our merchant ships; and which have, for 
a long while, been scouring our own sea: 
corsts, pushing, in some instances, their 
how-sprits jnto our very harbours? Does 
he see it in. the shooting of General Ross, 
who, in two instances, became the mark 
of a single volunteer trigger, and who 
unfortunately fell by the second welt 
aimed shot; or does he see it a We 
order of owners to their prrvateers, 10 
to capture ships, but to sink, bury, 2” 

destroy, saving only the crews? Does he 
think that orders of this description, ge 
by owners to their pravate, ships, $av0V' ° 

a hankering in Jonathan after “ the 7% 





rent State ?”——Well,. then, if there M 
no such hankering ; if the people a 
rica would rather perish than retorn,'? 
their former .state, how should we mab, 





tain a position in the heart-of the covntl, 
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that we could take up such a position, how - 
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eon supposing us to get it ?——What 
nwspect 18 there then, in. the continuation 
» war, but additional expence, and, in- 

d,a great addition to all the dangers that 

x now holds out? = I take for granied, that 
have, as the Zvmes says, suffered defeat 
gud disgrace, and that, if we were to stop 
jo, the opinion of the-whole world would 
be, as these men say, that, single-handed, 
ts Americans fad beaten us both by land 
mi by seas Ltake this for granted. But 
“may be evorse; the opinion of the 

‘world may become sore decided, and 
winded upon more ample evidences Tt is 

, that by continuing the war it is with- 

the scape of possibility, that we might 
)gam what we have lost in the way of re- 
pration! butaif we /sse more than we have 
v-tlost 5 or, if we remain, in that respect, 
« woare, how great will then be the dif- 
' We shail, in the meanwhile, 

ve uscd more and greater efforts than we 
evet made.. We shall have given full 
tue tor the whole world to look on. We 
1. have made every man in the world 
vi acquainted with the origin and nature 
vitae contest, and a pretty good judge of 
ic merits of the two parties. If we now 
make peace, we shall, indeed, retire de- 
«ved, { acknowledge that; but our defeat 
‘!) not be so motortous; it willmot pro- 
‘nce such an impression on the minds of 
Hrasners; the triumph of America, the 
‘sdom and strength of her cheap Govern- 
nent, the virtue of wanbought and unsold 
'epresentatives, the fortitude of a people, 
amongst whom Srzbery and corruption are 
“inbown, will not’ be so conspicuous, will 
tot be so well understood, will not make 
ich a lasting impression, and, of course, 
"il not produce such dangerous conse- 
(Jences. Besides, do we not see the pos- 
ibility of America raising a considerable 
uaval force on the o¢ean, even during this 
‘ar? Our object, according to these vile 
‘riters, ought to be so to cripple her, that 
“ic shall be unable to. raise a navy in fifty 
‘ra hundred vears; but if she should do it 
1 five or six years; if she should make 
beace with a navy of soven, or eight ships 
ofthe line in her Atlantic harbours, what 
“ul then be our situation? | Nor must, we 
‘orget that a few more years of war will give 
"nce time to breathe, and to act from that 
“sire of revenge, which the whole,people 
“that country seem to feel towards us. 
It is impossible that Russia, that France, 
‘iat Sweden, that Holland, that Den- 
“erk, should not ardently desize a free 





intercourse with America; now become 
a manufacturing as well as an agricul- 
tural nation. ‘There can be no doubt, 
that ad these countries bear with great 
impatience the restraints now imposed 
on them. by our asserted blockades of 
the American ports ; and that, if they con- 
tinue at peace, they will not zg relish 
the being deprived of those advantages of 
peace, Which an intercourse with Amevica 
presents to every nation in Europe. ‘They 
will, in.all likeliheod, first gently complain 
of these restraints ; next remonstrate, dis- 
cussing wghts all the while. here is only 
a thin sheet of paper between this and au 
openly armed neutrality; and then we 
shall see, and most sensibly feel, the conse- 
quence of that contznuation of the war, 
which our malignant and corrapt writers 
now recommend ; and whieh, as I think, 
or, at least, hope, that I have now shewn, 
would be the mest fatal measure that was 
ever resolved on, even during the last fifty 
years, While I was writing the 
above, the MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT 
arrived, and it has, doubtless, excited great 





‘wonder and indignation in the Zvnes and 


the Courier, that the head of the cheap 
Government of America is str] Mr. MA- 
DISON! Indeed, the former of 
these two, at once stupid and malig- 
nant, vehicles of falsehood and baseness, 
does observe, that this person 1s “ yet” 
in that situation, though, as we shall 
presently see, it afterwards insists on 
the -absolute necessity of our driving him 
from his * USURPED seat of power.’’-— 
The reader, on whatever side of the At- 
lantic he may be, will, doubtless, pay mark-’ 
ed attention to this description of Mr, Ma- 
dison and the Congress, for all persons im 
wer, in America, are jncluded in it-—~ 
‘bey are called USURPERS, and this, in 
the present case, is a word of vast mean- 
ing. They have all been elected by the’ 
people of that conntry. In that coun- 
try there is no bribery or corruption— 
There are no base villains in that eountry, 
who are;ready to perjure themselves for a 
und note, and who calls a periodical 
bribe their “ BLESSING.” Mr. Madivon 
and the Congress have been elected by the 
voice of FREE men. They have bees’ 
placed in power by the free votes of a majo- 





rity of the people.. How then can they be 
called USURPERS? How can they be” 
said to have USURPED their power? 


What, therefore, can this malignant man: 
measi, unless it be, that the Governonnst of 
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America has “ USURPED” the autho- 
rity belonging to “ the parent State,” and 
that they and all the people of that 
country are now in a state of open rebel- 
lion ?———I take this to be the meaning 
of the nefarious stimulator to war, plunder, 
and bloodshed, because I do not see how 
he can have any offer meaning. And, 
if this be his meaning, what are the mise- 
ries to us, which must ensue from our 
Government acting from such advice and 
on such principles ? Let us now take 
this commentary on the Message, and, dis- 
gusting as it is, go through it with pa- 
tience. “ Yesterday the long expected 
“* Message of Mr. Madison ¢ame to hand. 
* The situation in which this person, to 
** the disgrace of the United States, YET 
* stands, demands that we should take 
** some notice of this document, which was 
** addressed to Congress on the 20thof Sep- 
“tember, the day of its meeting. It is 
“‘ not to express either surprise or regret 
at the Avstile tone which it assumes, that 
** we proceed to examime its contents. If 
* any individual can expect moderation or 
“ jastice from the American President, lis 
“ weakness of intellect must be incorrfgi- 
“ble. If any Briton can wish to see his 
* country reduced to the disgrace of treat- 
“‘gng with an enemy so faithless and so 
** malignant, he must be destitute of all 
“ sense of national honour. The object of 
“Mr. Madisen’s present address is like 
“that of all which have preceded it, to sti- 
** mulate the bad passions of the American 
** people against this country ; and in the 
** prosecution of this infamous pufpose he 
“ resorts to means equally infamous. We 
* have, from long experience and observa- 
“tion, aceused this man of resorting, on 
“occasions like the present, to wilful 
“f; Of this diszraceful proceed- 











alsehood. 
“ing, we have a glaring proof before us. 
* Referring distinctly to the two instances 
*‘ of our sticcess at Washington and at 
* Alexandria, he accuses onr troops in 
* both, of the plunder and wanton destrte- 
*‘ tion of private property. In this he is 
** contradicted by the accounts of ’the cap- 
“ture of Washington, published imme- 
“diately after the event, in his own off- 
** cial paper. Another falsehood, if possi- 
“ble still more gross and wilful, is, that 
war was not declared wutil after the im- 
“ presiment of thresands of American citt- 

zens. Mr. Madison knows to’a man the 
“number of réal Americans impressed ; 


“and he Knows, that in the course of ‘along 





“tnals The’ writers most “fa 
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“war they did not amount fo @ Ayndped 
* We shall not dwell on the similarity of 
‘ Janguage and other circumstances whi, h 
“yender it impossible in the offices: 
“charged with the daty of impressmey: 


‘always to avoid mistake. This part of 


‘ 


- 


the subject has been exhausted in ayvn. 
ment; but we point to an intentions!ly 
false statement in round numbers; xn 


<é 





“if he attempts to shelter bimself behind 
“the equivocating term cifizen, we say 
** this is only the artifice of 
—_ those jageling fiends, 
That palter with us ina double sense, 
“Mr. Madison knows that whatever 
“might be done for the deliverance of 
“native Americans from unjust inpress- 
“ ment, the war would not be tolerated for 
“cc . = *n * 3 7 
a moment im America; if it were under- 
“stood to be waged for the emancipation 


o~ 


“of Briitsh traitors from the bands of 
their allegiance. With what consistency 
“ could it be so, whilst Mr. Madison hin- 
“ self cries out aloud against American 
traitors fighting inthe British ranks? 
Or how could such a being as a traitor 
exist, ifa man might throw off his alle- 
miance at pleasure ?———Mr. Madison 
feels the present to be a war of § uower- 
‘ rantable passion’ on his part : he labours 
to represent it'as such on onr’s ; but the 
desire of securing ourselves for the future 
from the consequences of a hatred s0 
bitter and malignant as be and his fae- 
“tion have shewn against us, 1s not unwar 
“rantable. Retaliation for savage baru- 
“ rities is not wnwarrantable, Is the 
“‘ chastisement of a savage enemy unWal- 
“rantable? Mr. Madison at least must 
“ admitthat it is not; since he takes ere 
“ to himself for the * exemplary’ manncrit 
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I 6 which Major-General Jackson has per 


“ formed that operation on ‘the Creck In- 
“dians. Now, what are the’eflects of per 

. . ’ > ad 
“sion which he charges onus? ‘The de 


| “ ‘straction of public edifiess, protected 


“monuments of the arts by the laws 0 
“ ‘civilized warfare.’ | The most -gene™ 
 pule in warfare, is, that-all the poss 
“sions of the conquered fall to the absolute 
disposal’ of the coriqueror 5 and at 
“ Grotius accedes to the ‘saying: of the 
“ Roman lawyer, cum’ loca’ capla sunt 

“* hostibus, omnia desinunt esse sacra 
“ recent wars, indeed, “between af ’ 
« highly*eivilized,” it bas been uso" 
“ spare ‘buildings of the natare deserve’? 


“hut only where the abstinence w#* vn 
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“this modern and praiseworthy practice 
“aye all caveful to state, that it may be 
‘jastifiavly departed from by way of re- 
“talistion, a8 a means of forcing the 
*epemy tomake war with humanity, or of 
“»nishing him for some instance of out- 
' Such precisely weré 


*socous conduct. ' 
“the grounds on wich the confligration 
“ofihe public buildings at Washington 
“wos pustiacd by the British Commanders. 
*'The Ainerican Government has even a?d- 
“ mitted some of the facts of cruelty alledged 
a against its officers, alihough il Puss ai- 
“tempted thetr palliation 3 butait is not on 
“the quesvioa of fact that we are now ar 
We nean to shew, that when 
“ Mi, Madison asserts that we avow a pur- 
“pose of trampling on the usages. of ci- 
“viliscd warfare, be asserts what be knows 
“to be false 3 whea he represents, the des- 
“truction of pablic edifices, and of the mo- 
“numents of the arts, te be an baditual 
“and wantoa exercise of British power, he 
‘ucts in direct opposition to the most no- 
 tortous evidence of our miliary achieve- 
ments, 19 a long course of wars, in every 
‘quarter of the globe. It is this wilful, 
‘this perpetual, and systematic habit of 
‘calumny, which convinces us of the .an- 
“ quenchable animosity that. Mr. Madison 
“and his faction entertain against Great 
Britain. ‘They will not, they cannot, 
meet us on the ground of» justice. 
‘Lhey must be overwhelmed with dis- 
‘aster and disgrace, and driven from 
" their usurped seat of power by. their in- 
pured countrymen, befire a peace can he 
made between Great Britain and the 
United States, honourable to the former, 
or truly benchetal.to either: Wappily 
the Message affords uz one ground for 
rechening ‘with some confidence on this 
event, Of the financial receipts for the 
last year,» two-thirds consist of loans; 
but the sinking credit of a Government 
which has betrayed so much incapacity, 
‘ renders this resource daily less and: less 
_ 12, be depended on. The late stoppage 
"1 of the American banks she ws how little 
is to be expected on that side-of the At- 
lantie; and we know but of one country 
, Europe where money is likely to be 
. found, on .any terms, to answer Mr. 
a Madison’s growing demands, English 
_, merchants alone have rom 50 to afford 
. him assistance ; but few 0 them, we be- 
js lieve, .entertain the inclination’: and 
should so traitoroys an act be attempted, 
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“the detestatioa of every loyal subject, 
** and tothe deserved penalties of the haw. 
Into the detail of the late campaign by 
** land and water we have little inclination 
“to enter. It required same degree af 
“modest assurance to speak of Generad 
“* Browns defeat at Niagara as a victory; 
“aud the praises lavished on such a 
“ scoundrel as Porter are traly ia charace 
* ter: bat, unhappily, on some other 
* potts, the President has had but too 
“opuch reason for exultation. Would 
‘“ihat it were true, that ‘availing our 
“selves of fortunate circumstances,’ (cirs 
* cumstances, dadee4, singularly fortunate, 
“and an cpech peculiarly auspicious), we 
“had siaed our blow * with wadromded 
** force.’ This, we trust, will be done at 
“the very opentaug of the approaching sca- 
‘son3 otherwise, perhaps, we may find 
“but too much. truth ia My. Madison’s 
“prediction, that the longer we protract 
“our hositie efforts, the more certain and 
“ dectstve will be our final discompfture-— 
“ 'l’o the state of our force on the Lakes, 
“we have net ceased calling the public at- 
“tention almost from the commencement 
“ of the war. In reference to this subject, 
“the reports brought by the vessel which 
“ conveyed the President’s Message were 
“ various.and contradictory. ‘The same 
“ may be anid of those derived from other 
+: quarters. Some of the Evening papers 
“ noticed a rumourthat Commodore Chaun- 
“ cey had been defeated on Lake Ontario 
“by Sir James Yeo. On the ether hand, 
“we have secn a lettcr of the LOth alt 
© from Halifax, viving it as matter of sre. 
“mort there. that Sir James Lad been de- 
“feated and made. prisoner. However, 
“as another letter of a day later takes no 
“ notice of this story, and as it is not pro- 
“-bable that our squadron would meet, the 
“ Americans uptil ovr /arge ship owns 
 yeady for sailing, which could not be be- 
“ fore the beginning of October, we think 
it probable that the adyerse statements 
“ure both untruc.”—— +The chief point 
to comment on here, is, the statement re- 
lative to the LMPRESSED AMERI- 
CAN SEAMEN, because it brings us 
honie to the great cause of the war. Mr. 
Madison, in. his Message, which will be 
found in another part of this Reeisrer, 
says, that Anmctica (for it is ‘Acre done by 
the Conercss nud not by the President 
alone) forebore to declare war “ until to 
“ other agzvessions had-been added the 








“we should’ hope. it would-be exposed to 


 captuze of nearly. a thousand Am: ican 
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“ wessel, and the imprisonment of thou- 
“ sands of sea-jaring citizens.” On this 
statement the Zimes says, that Mr. Ma- 
disou knows, tliat the 7ea/ Americans im- 
pressed did not amount to a hundred, And 
this is the vile wretch that cries out against 
falsehood! The impadent impostor knows 
well, E dare say, that many hundreds have 
heen actually refeased, in consequence of 
he application of the American Consul in 
Loadon. But supposing, for argument’s 
sake, that only //ty had been so impress- 
ed; nay, that only one had been so im- 

yessed 3.and that our Government insisted 
upon the srt of doitg this at their plea- 
sure, and at the discretion of our naval 
officers, captains, lieutenants, or, perhaps, 
midshipmen. What more was wanted to 
throw all America into a flame ?—Does 
this man think, that American parents 
have no fecling for their children? Does 
he reyard it as nothing to impress a hundred 
mative, free Americans, from on board 
merchant ships, in pursuit of their lawful 
trade, and compel them to submit to the 
life of our sailors, to fight against those, 
perhaps, to whose cause they wish success, 
to carry them away out of the knowledge 
of their families and friends, to rain their 
prospects fn life, to expose thei to diseases, 
wounds and death? Does the, impudent 
and corrupt varlet think that this is no- 
thing? Only a hundred! A hundred! 
What; then, are injuries to be measvred in 
this. way? Faith, such a way of talk 
may do on this side, but it will never do 
on the other side of the Atlantic. This 
reptile commentator says, that “ the war 
* would not be tolerated in America, for a 
moment, if it were understood to be 
* waged for the cmanctpaiton of BRITISH 
“ TRAITORS from thetr bonds of aile- 
% gience.” The people of America are 
quite zengreut, then, I suppose, upon this 
head. Oh, yes ! they are a very rude un- 
enitivated people! Very ignorant! .They 
know, it seems, enough of arithmetic to 
induce them to choose a cheap Government. 
But how is any truth to be hidden from a 
people, the whole of whom, with the cxeep- 
tion of late emigrants from Europe, are 
well able to read, and not a man or wéman 
of whom dods not read one or more of the 
hundreds of public prints in the country, 
flawing from a press which is REALLY 
free; where thee is no sham freedam. of 
the press ; where there are no hypocritical 
peclences about such freedam ;° where any 
man, und especially since the time of Mr. 
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Jeflerson’s first election, may write ayj 
publish just what he pleases, upon any sy). 
ject, so that he does not FALSELY attack 
PRIVATE CHARACTER. The othe; 
day this vile 7zes newspaper itself told ys 
that a newspaper in America expressed ee 
sorrow that Mr. Madison was not taken a} 
Washington. ‘This, at once, shews us how 
free, how really free the press is; and may 


and must convince every man, that no poll 
tical truth of any moment can be disguised 
fron the people. ‘he Americans well under. 
stand the grounds of the war. I wish they 
were as well understood in England. But 
i am, I must confess, not sure that that 
would produce any goods It appears to 
me hopeless to endeavour to put the people 
right on this subject. They are mad, ‘I 
time and events we must leave the cure.— 
I have heard that, only a few weeks ago, 
the very farmers, at their market meetings, 
spoke of our sending out a Vree Roi to 
America as a thing of course! What must 
the Americans think of this? How thev 
must despise, how they must laugh at such 
a people ! ‘Phe Government of America has 
not only no interest in deludingand cheating 
the people through the means of the press ; 
but, if it had an interest in so domme, it bas 
not the sweans. All the salaries of all the 
officers of Government, and of all persons 
paid out of the public money, would not 
purchase the columns of a fiftieth part oi 
the public prints; while, on the other hand, 
the Government has iot-the power of ha- 
rassing, of robbing, of murdering piece 
meal, and with apparently moffled paws, 
any printer or publisher.—Therefore, the 
grounds of the war arg clearly understood 
by every person in Americas and as the 
Congress are the réa/ vepresentatives of the 
people, as they do not obtain their seats 
hy bribery and ‘corruption ; as their seats 
cannot be bowght and sold ; as they are 10 
impudent and profligate pretenders to be 
representatives 5 as to call them the repre- 
sentatives of the nation does not argue that 
the man who so’ calls them ‘is: either Sook 
or knave; as they do not, and cannot, self 


their votes for places, ‘iguate y or grants; 
as they are, in short, the mere agents and 
mouth pieces of the people, we shall, in the 


accounts of their proceedings, shortly se 
whether the people of America »# 


carried on if they do not, it” will cease. 
We have heard what the President thivks 
upon the subject: the next arrival will te 





us what the people think.=_—=Lwast pose 





prove of the war. if they do, it will be 
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‘till my next, further remarks upon 
i commentary 5 but I have just room 
fy a line, to ask Johnny Bull (wise 
Johnny!) again, bow it has happened, that 
s has not vetbeen treated to an official ae- 
cuntof the battle of PI lattsburg and of 
that on Lake Champlain? Why, Johnny, 
hive not your “ALinisters treated you to a 
(.qite account of those battles ? They are 
, subject of talk aad of writiag, and of 
publ lie ation all over Europe, and yet Johnny 
| hes not any official account of the 
ie. no twithst: andin; 2 his zeal for giving a 
Vurkees a drubsing: i, 





AMERICAN CONGRESS, 
WASHING TOM city, sepr. 19, 1814. 
_ This heing the day assigue (| by the Presi- 
ent for the. ag ling of © ongress, the meim- 
: ws assembled at the apartiuents prepared 
for their sdtiobiahbaae at the usual hour, 
bu! there not bemg a Quorum; both Houses 
aiowened, skPT. 20. 

A Quorum being present, the President 
trausmilted by his ta the following 
Me sees _ 

“ Pillow Citizens of the Senate, and House 
of Representatives, — Notwithstanding” the early 
day which had been fixed for your Session 
0! tie present year, T was induced to call you 
together Still sooner—as well that any inade- 
(uacy in the existing previsions for the want of 

' Treasury might be supplied, as that no delay 
aes, happen in providing for the result of the 
Negociations on foot with Great Britain ; 
Whether it should require arrangements adapted 
to a return of peace, or further and more effec- 
lve provision for prosecuting the war. The re. 
‘ulLis not yet known. If, on one hand, the re- 
peal of the Orders in Council, and the general 
pacification of Europe, which withdrew the 
eceasion On W hich impressments from American 
vessels were practised, suggest expectations that 
peace and amity may be established, we are 
compelled, on the other hand, by the refusal 
of the British Government, to accept the offered 
mediation ofthe Emperer of Russia by the de- 
lays in giving effect to its own proposal of 

a direct negociation, and above all, by the 
Principles and manner in which the war is 
how avawedly carried on, to infer that a strict 
hostility is indulged more violent than ever 
azainst the rights and prosperity of this country. 
This increased violence is best explained by two 
important ciremmstances : that the great contest 
ink trope for an ‘equilibrium,guaranteeing all i its 
States against the ambision: of any, has been closed 
Without any gheck onthe overhearing pow power of 
Great Britain on the Ocean; and that etn left | 


NOVEMBER 5, 1814.— 








"ber hande gisyoreable <zqnonry, with whith, 
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forgetting the difficulties of a remote war 
against a free people, and yielding to the in- 
toxication of success with the example of a great 
victim to it before her eyes, she cherishes hopes 
of still further aggrandising a Power already 
formidable in its abuses tothe tranguillity of the 
civilized and commercial world, But whatever 
may have inspired (ie enemy with these more 
violent purposes; the public councils of a nation, 
more able to maintain than it was to acquire 
its independence, and with a devotion ww it 
rendered more ardent by the experience’ of 
its blessings, can never deliherate but on the 
means most effectual for defeating the extrava~ 
gant measures of uuwarrantable passion, with 
Wiich alone the war can now he pursued against 
u. In the events of the present Campaign, tie 
enemy,with all hisaagmented means, and wanton 
use of them, has little ground for exuliation, ua- 
less he can feel it in the success6f his recent en- 
terprizes against this Metropolis and the neigh- 
bouring towns of Alexandria, from both of which 
his retreat was as, precipitate as his attempts 
were bold andforiunate, In his other ineur- 
sions on our Atlafftic frontier, his progress, often 
checked and chastised by the martial spirit of 
the neighbouring citizens, has had more effect 
in distressing individuals, and in dishonouring his 
arms, than in promoting any object of legitimate 
warfare; and in the tno instances mentioned, 
however deeply to be regretted on our part ip 
his transient success, which interrupted for a 
moment only the ordinary public business at the 
seat of Government, no compensation can ac- 
crue for the loss of character with the world by 
this violation of, private preperty, and his de- 
struction of public edifices, protected as mony- 
ments of the arts by the Jaw of civilized war- 
fare.—On our side we cai’ appeal to a series of 
achievements, which have givco new lustre to the 
American arms, besides the brilliant incidents in 
the minor operations of the campaign, the sples.- 
did victories gained on the Canadian side of the 
Niagara, by the American forces under r Major- 
General Brown, aud Brigadiers Scott an 
Gaines, have gained for these heroes and their, 
emulating companions the mostunfading laurels, 
and having triumphantly provedthe progressive 
discipline of the American soldiery, have taught 
the enemy, that the longer he protracts his hos- 
tile efforts, the more certain and decisive will 
be his final discomfiture. On the southern bor- 
der, victory has continued also to follow the 
American standard. The bold and skilfal apes 
rations of Major: General Jackson, condac 
troops drawn from the Militia of the States, } 

' distant, particularly of Tenacssee, have oe 
dued the principal tribes of hostie. aR ane 


by esadbliching a peace with them, spree ceded by 
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recent and exemplary chastisement, we have 
guarded against the mischief of their co-opera- 
tion with the British enterprises, which may be 
planned against this quarter of our country.— 
Important tribes of Iudians on our north-west- 
ern frontier, have also acceded to the stipula- 
tions whicd hinds them to the interest of our 
United States, and to consider our enemy as 
theirs also. In the recent attempts of the enemy 
on Baltimore, defended by militia and volun- 
teers, aided by a small body of reguiars and 
seamen, he was received with a spirit which 
produced a rapid retreat to the ships, whilst a 
concurrent attack by alarge fleet was succes:fal- 
ly resisted by the steady and well-directed fire 
ofthe fort and batteries opposed to it. 
ther recent attack bya powerful force on our 
troops at Plattsburg, of which regulars made a 


In ano- 


part only, the enemy, after a perseverance for 
many hours, was finally compelled toscek safety 
ina basty reireat,our gallant bands pressing upon 
him, —On the Lakes, so much contested throuzh- 
out the war, the great exertioas for the com- 
maud made on our part bive been well repaid, 


on Lake Ontario. Our navy is now and has been | 


for some time, in a condition to confine that of 
the enemy to his own port, and to favour the 
operations of our laad forces on that frontier. On 
Lake Champlain, where our supcriority had for 
some time been undisputed, the British squa- 
dron lately came into action with the American, 
commahded by Capt. M‘Donough. Tt ended in 
the capture of the whole of the enemy’s slips. 
The best praise of this officer and his intrepid 
comrades, is in the likeness of bis triumph 
to the illustrious victory which immortalized 
another Oficer, and established, at a critical 
moment, our comman! of another Lake. 
Oa the Ocean, the pride of our naval arms has 
Deen amply supported. A second frigate has 
indeed fallen into the hands of the enemy, but 
the loss‘is hidden in the blaze of heroism with 
whieh she was defended. Captain Porter, who 
commarded her, and whose previous career had 





been distinguished by daring enterprise and by 
fertility of genius, maintained a sanguinary con- 
test against two ships, one of them superior to his 
own, and other severe disadvautages, till huma- 
nity tore down the colours which valour had 
nailed to the mast ; this officer and his comrades 
have added much to the glory of the Ame- 
rican flag, and have merited all the effusions of 
gratitude which their couniry is very ready to 
bestow on the champions of its rights and of its 
safety. Two smaller vessels of war have also 
become prizes to the enemy ; but by superiority 
of force, which sufficiently vindicates the tepu- 
tation of their commanders; whilst two others, 
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by Capt. Blakely, have captured Briti,, shins 
of the same class, with a gallantry and 200 | « BS 
duct which entitled them and their COMpanions 
to a just share in the praise of their country, 
In spite of the naval forces of the enemy a». 
mulated on our cuasis, oar private Cruse “ also 
have not ceased to annoy his commerce, and ‘ 
bring their rich prizes into our paris; cyt. 
buting thus, with other proofs, to demonstrate (iy 
incompetency and the illegality of a blockade, 
the proclamatian of which is made the pretext fur 
vexing and discouraging the commerce of Ney- 
tral Powers with the United States, To meet the 
exteaded and diversified warfare adopted by the 
-enemy great bodies of militia have been taken into 
the service of the public defeace, and great ex. 
pencesiacurred, That the defence every wheie 
may be bath more convenient, and more econoni- 
cal, Congress will see the necessity of immed- 
ate measures for filling the ranks of the regular 
army 3; and of enlarging the provisions for special 
corps, mounted and dismounted,to be engaged lor 
atonger period of service, than are due from the 
militia, Learnestly renew, at the same time,a 
recommendation of such chanzes in the system of 
the militia, as by ciassing and disciplining, on the 
most prompt and uetive service, the portions 
most capable of it, will give to that great re- 
source for-the public safety, all the requisite 
energy and efficiency. A part of the squadron 
on Luke Ege has been extended to Lake Horon, 
and has produced the advantage of displaying out 
command of that Lake also. One object of the 
expedition was the reduction of Mackinac, which 
failed with the less of a few brave men, among 
whom was an officer justly distinguished for his 
gallant exploits, the expedition, ably coa 
ducted by both land and naval Commands, 
was otherwise valuable in its effects. —The mo 
nies received into the Treasury, during the vine 
mouths euding on the 13:h day of Jane las, 
amounted to 32 millions of dollars, of which 11 
millions were the proceeds of the public revenue, 
and the remainder derived from loans, The dix 
bursemenis for public. expenditures during the 
same period exceed $4 millions of dollars; and 
left in the Treasury, on the Ist of July, near five 
millions of dollars, The demands daring the 
mainder of the present year, already authorived 
by Congress, and the expenses incident to a0 ¢* 
tension of the operations of the war, will render 
necessary that large sums should be provided 
to meet them. ‘ ; ; 

‘rom this view of the national affairs, Congres 
will be urged to take up without delay, as wel 
the subject of pecuniary sppplies, a5 that of 4 
litary force,and ona scale commensurate *" 
the extent and- character which the war bas 
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,of our country calls for its greatest e Torts. 
dorenemy is powerful ino men and money; on 
oe land and oa the water, Availing himself of 4 
orwnate circumstances, he is aiming, with an 
rodivided force, adeadly blow at our growing 
peverity, periaps at our nialional-existence. 
Hea avowed his purpose of trampling on the 


wires of civilized warfare, and given earnest of 


cine plunder and wanten destraciion of pri- 


yon, and in his thirst of commercial monopoly, 
he sirikes With peculiar animosity at the pre- 
cess of our navigation and manufactures. 
llisbarhorous policy had not even spared those 
pontments of taste with which our country had 
eurched and embellished our infant metropolis. 
From such an adversary hostility in its greatest 
jorce and worst forms may be looked for, The 
Anerican people will face it with that undaun- 
tel spirit, which, in their revolutionary war, 
defeated his uurighteous projects.—His threats 
and his barbarities instead of dismay, will kindle 
inevery bosom an indignation not to be extin- 
guished but in the disaster and expulsion of such 
rruel invaders,~In providing the means neces- 
sity, the National Legislatere will not distrust 
he enlightened patriotism of his constituents. 
They will cheerfully and proudly bear every 
burthen of every kind which the safety and 
the honour of the nation demands.’ We have 
een them every where give their taxes, 
direct and indirect, with the greatgst promptuess 
andalacrity, Wehave seen them rushing with en- 
thusinsm toseenes where danger and duty call, and 
oilering their blood they give their surest pledge 
that no other tribute will be withheld, Having for- 
borne to declare war until two other aggressions 
bad been added tot he capture of nea:ly one thou- 
‘and American vessels, and the impressment of 
thousands of seafaring citizens, and until a final 
declaration has been made by the Government of 
Great Britain, that her hostile orders against our 
commerce would not be revoked but on condi- 
tious as impossible as unjust, whilst it was known 
that these orders would not otherwise cease but 
Witha war which had lasted nearly 20 years, and 
Which, according to appearances at that time, 
wight last as many more, having manifested on 
tvery occasiog, and in every proper mode, a 
sincere desire to meet the enemy on the ground 
of justice, our resolution to defend our beloved 
Country, and to oppose to the enemy’s persever- 
ing hostility all our energy with an undiminished 
disposition towards peace and friendship on ho- 
hourable terms, must carry with it the good 
Wishes of the impartial world, and the best hopes 
of support from ag omnipotent anil kind Provi- 
dence.” ‘JAMES MADISON. 





NOVEMBER 5, 1814.—The Emperor Napoleon. feos 


Tus Emperor NaPorroy. 
Str,—The Marshal Boustort being ap- 
pointed Dy the present French Governm: nt 
to the command of Corsica, I deem it right 
to give pubticity to thestreacherous desigas 
of that Court against Napoleon, by re- 
questing you to insert in your vaiuable 
paper some account of this xew Governor 5 
that Murope may see the atrocity of the 
means to which the present rulers of France 
are willing to resoit, to effect the destruc. 
tion of that Hero and Legislator, whese 
reign over the HEARTS of the French, 
CONTRAST ren‘ers, at this moment, more 
decided than ever. Several years ago, the 
Marquis de ‘Toulouse, in a journey in La 
Vendee, was assassinated in a wood, by 
same unknown persons. His death plunged 
the (THEN) Clevalivr de Bouslrt into the 
most frantic crief; and he teok it into his 
head that Napcleon was the author of the 
calamity. In this persuasion the Chevalier 
de Boustort¢ wandered about Fravce for 
near six months, in a variety of disguises, 
vainly endeavouring to stir up insurrece 
tions against Napoleon, or to accomplish 
his assassination, either by his own Aand, 
or that of another. Fear of detection, at 
length, brought the Chevalier to England. 
He resided ut Wanstead, near London, in 
great seclusion, till late events tock place, 
nourishing, dtring the whole period, in his 
bosom, the most deadly hatred against Na- 
poleon. His sole eecupation cansisted in 
devising the most cruel torments by which 
che might prt Napoleon to death, whenever 
he might get him into his power. This 
extraordinary hatred, anda certain sort of 
enterprising spirit, with which it irspired 
him, gave him the highest consideration 
with the French Princes, and the other 
Emigrés, during their residence in Eng- 
land ; ‘and he used to entertain them wit 
recitals of the various means for the future, 
tortures of Napoleon that he found occur 
ring in his wilh: These details were al- 
ways concluded by the declaration, that he 
“ had vever YET been able to imagine any 
“mode of death torturing and lingering 
“ enough to satisfy iis vengeance.” This, 
Sir, is the man scleunsd by the Bourbons, 
on their restoration’ to pqwer, for the Go- 
vernment of Corsica, from its immediateé vi- 
cinitv to the island of Elba, giving Lim the 
best possible opportunity of carrying some 
of his long andoften admired “inventions,” 
into execution. Thus delivering up Na- 
poleon to a spirit of detestable private 





“ Washington, Sppt. 20.” 


vengeance, to which time and seclusion 
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have now united to the sagacity of reason 
all'the energy of madness. If we attend 
to the evident sentiments of the French 
Government towards England, we shall 


perceive thatthe preservation of the life of 


Napoleon is of as mucl: importance to us, 
as a nation, as to the Irench as a people: 
his existence betwg the best possible check, 
not only to the despotic disposition ol the 
resent French rulers towards their sib- 
jects, but to their alrea:ly expressed hostile 
views respecting England.——lI am, &c. 
Clifton, Bristo’, Minatus. 
Oct.27, 1814. . 





TytTues AnD Taxks. 

Sir,——It is the quantity of any thing 
that rules the price. If France is permit- 
ted to import her corn, the quantity is in- 
creased'in England, and the price is pro- 
portionably kept down. But if the price 
of corn is very low, how is the English 
farmer to pay his tythes, taxes, &c. &e. 
with which the French farmer js not ‘bur- 


dened ?—Lhe proper answer is, take off 


the tythes, taxes, &c. &e. from the Eng- 
Jish farmer; put him ona level with the 
French farmer; and let them fairly set 
of in the race.together. Oh! happy Re- 
volution, that swept away, like a great 
broom, the Corves, the Gabelles, the Game 
Laws, the Feudal Laws and Rights, and 
the ‘Tythes; “that turned the convents 
into commodcious farm-buildings, the gar- 
dens of the monks into vards, their clois- 
ters into ox-stalls, and their chapels into 
barns, &c.”? But it is said, that we can- 
not ged nid of our taxes and tythes in 
England: Are we sure of this? Let our 
wise men, who govern so well, TRY what 
they can do. Much may be done, when 
the-shoulder is put to the wheel. There 
gre ways, and peaceable ways, in which the 
tythes may be applied to the lessening of 
the taxes. But what then becomes of -re- 
ligion >How are people to be married, 
baptized, and beried? Low is the ground 
to be consecrated? How are prayers to 
be offered up, and sermons read, for the 
good of the people >—FL ask, in return, bow 
these things are brought about in France, 
and haw they are manaved in America 
without tythes ?-—Dut still, if these things 
must be ; ifthe people are still so stupid as 
to be imposed on; if they must have their 
children christened, the sacraments admi- 
tustered,and the ground consecrated ; they 
must then pay the tythes, and they must be 
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they are but thoroughly ashamed of {\y) 


[eng 


content with being behind their more ¢,. 
lightened neighbours 10 national prosperity, 
But [ wish to ask the people of Enelayi, 
whether they cannot now begin to do wit). 
out this childishness? for if they cay. 3! 


ab 


weakness and folly, they may then get 9 
of their tythes and taxes, &e. and that } 


a peaccabie way, without the terrors aud 
crimes of s. Revolution. 
Oct. 25, 1814. 


A. B 
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CoMPARATIVE Force on Lake Eni. 
Mr. Cosspetr.—Not having seen in 
the Public prints the comparative force of 
the two squadrons, as they existed on tle 
10th September, 1313, on Lake Frie, 
and not finding them particularly mention- 
ed, in the account of ships captured by the 
enemy, [take the liberty of communice- 
ting it to you, that you may lay it belove 
your most thinking people. 


A Constant Reader. 


Lawrence —Com, 
Niagara~—- Captain 
Caledonia - Purser 
Arie] ———-Lient. 
Scorpion —-Midship. 
Tigress —-~ Lieut. 


Porcupine - Midship. 


Trippe——-- —— 


Quecn Charlott 


Sloop Litde Belt 
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Parket 4 
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PROTEST OF THE PARLIAMENT OF Pakis 
AGAINST ITS SUPPRESSION. 
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viously recalled him, has b 
the amiable, but deceitfu 
system, cailedliberal, that 
bands of the people a consid 


We, Princes of the Blood, Dukes, and 
Peers of France, and we, 
the Parliament of Paris, forming together 
the Court of Peers.—Considering, that if 
appears but too certain that his 
penetrated with the ardent d 
ring the happiness of France, 
of which the love of his peop 
een surprisee 
|, illusions of 3 
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ye Roval authority, which agitators are 
always ready to abuse ;—Considering, that | 
Ma consequence of this deceitful and melan. 
ty svstem, his Majesty appears determi- 


v. 


ned no longer to employ in lus service and 

rat of his Crown, either the Parliament 

of Paris, or the Parliaments of the Pro- 

vinces, the natural defenders of those Pro- 

vinces. «Considering, however, that the 

first duty of a King of France, is to main- 

gin and guard that magnificent and excel- 

lent edifice, the Royal Ordonnances, the 

fruit of the wisdom of thirty-two reigns, 

and of eight ages of experience, and to 

maintain also the rights, franchises and li- 

berties of the Provinces, for which purpose 

he takes a solemn oath at his Coronation; 

That at the same Coronation, the Peers 
of France place the Crown on the head of 
tle King, because it was those who freely 
cilled to the throne Hugh Capet, in 987, 
vho have defended that Crown, and have 
maintained it in his augnst Family from 
that epoch for eight hundred years and up- 
wards, a duration, of which the history of 
10 Monarchy furnishes any example 5--- 
hat they have punished the disturbers of 
public order by solemn judgments, suppor- 
ted by their swords, and those of their 
Vassals;---Considering, that the Peerage 
in France is essentially united to the 
Crown; that, in cousequence, it cannot by 
that be abolished without the Throne expe- 
riencing the most melancholy effects, simi- 
lar to those of which France and all Eu- 
rope will still for a long time feel the de- 
plorable results ;—Considering, that if the 
Tight of yoting imposts, and their assess- 
ent, belongs neither’ to it nor to other 
Parliaments, being alone the privilege of 
the States-General, and there belongs lrow- 
ever to it as well as to other Parliaments, 
the right of freely registering, and in con- 
styutnce of examining, whether the Ordon- 
ances issued according to the demands of 
the States-General, affect in any respect 
the rights of the Crown, or those of the 
provinces, of which the respective Parlia- 
ments are. the defenticrs, the said Parlia- 
ments being no othe? than the immediate 
Successors of the sovereign courts of the 
sume provinces, before their union with the 
Crown, and whose preservation has always 
been strictly stipulated by the charters of 
“uctr successive unions;—Considering, that 
' consequence of those principles, and ber 
cause they could not be at ‘once the makers 
and the revisers of the laws, it followed 

that neither Dukes or Peers, or Councillors | 
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of the Parliaments, presented themselves to 
be elected to the former Siates-«Generul— 
that is to say, to those which proceeded 
those of 1789, an assembly of winch the 
convocation was tlleead, null, and erroneous 
in its principle, and which overturned tke 
monarchy, because it violated by its comvog 
cation the fundamental and constitutional 
law of the equality of the representation 
of the three orders ;+--Considering, that fie 
Majesty, in bis Proclamation of thé Ist uf 
January of the present year, piven in 
England, (not verified in any Court, and 
which may therefore be revoked, in doubt 
as to its existence er validity, not being 
countersigned either by the Chanceilor of 
France, or by any Minister or Secretary of 
State recognized as such) has, in the execss 


of his paternal goodness, forgotten, that if © 


clemency is one of the finest perogatives of 
the throne, justice is its first and most ia- 
flexible duty ; that it is crimes, above all, 
which the immutable laws of Divine jus- 
tice, and these of man, who is its weak 
image, prohibit to go unpunished, because 
they sap the mest material foundations of 
social order, for the preservation of which 
Kings have been appointed by the Divi- 
nity, and to whem they must render an 
account equally severe and terrible ; 
That these unpardonable crimes ave trea- 
son against the Divinity, or the fret 
human chief; That the latter eminently 
consists in raising a paricidal hand ayainst 
the person of the Sovercign ; ‘That in aay 
kingdom, and above all in France, the law 
does not permit the Sovereign to grant @ 
as to regicides; ‘That it prohibits ia 





= 


or paying any regard to them; That, 
however, by the suppression of the Partia- 
ments, and particularly by that of the 
Court of Peers, the special guardtan of the 
rights of the Crown, the regicides seem to 
be protected from the undoubted inflext 

bility of the law, and enjoy also a frightful 
impunity, in contempt of the reliyion of his 
Majesty, and at which all Trance and 
Europe are justly indignant; Tlmt it 18 
only, perhaps, to the just terror, inspired 
by the prompt, inflexible, and terrible jrs- 
tice against the factious with whom Franc 

still abounds, that they ewe the false inst- 
nuations by which their abolition has bem 
obtained from his Majesty ;—Considexing 
that ttething can be more easy to his Ma- 
jesty than to find in the te ta of the 
Court of Peers and Parliaments great 


} means of recompense for the persons whove 





rance all tribunals-from confirming them,- 
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services he may wish to acknowledge, 
either by uniting to his truly noble and an- 
cient Peerage the Marshals of France, and 


other personages judged worthy by him of 


his high rank, or incorporating with the 
Parliament of Paris, and the other Parlia- 
ments, the best and most esteemed of the 
present Magistrates ; Considering that the 
vecalof the Parliaments will in no degree 
preveat his Majesty from assembling either 
te States General, according to the an- 
cicnt forms, or the Legislative Body, 
whose new organization is become perfect- 
ly. legal by the mode of registering in the 
said Courts ; That in this case, asin that 
of the States General, the Parliaments 
would have no other duty to fulfil than to 
examine ¢ach 10 what concerned it, whe- 
ther the laws agreed upon by his Majesty 
and the Leyisiative Body affected or not 
the rights af the Crown or the mterests of 
the provinces which it would be their duty 
to defend and protect ;—Considering be- 
sides, that the said Court, ia the ume of 
Charles VIL. followed that Prince to Poic- 
tiers; that under the bayonets of Mayenne 
aud the poignards of Seize, it declared the 
ealy legitimate King of France, Henry 
de Bourbon, Ning of Navarre, of the gio- 
rious stock of the august reigniag Honse; 
that this dec/avation cost the lives of three 
of its Membcrs—Larcher, ‘Tardif, and 
Bisson; that this noble and grand devo- 
tim entitles the Court to hope, that his 
Majesty will never forget the service ren- 
deyed to it hy the glorisus Henry VILL 
ancestor of the reigning, King, and of 
which that great Prince loved to reeal the 
remeinbrance ; saying often, en touching 
hts poeket, ia which he atways carried 
a copy of that famous Arret, ‘f 
ewe my Crown to those square bonnets 5— 
Considering that the inculpations by which 
the ignorance of the Ministers, the jca- 
lousy of cons tiers and the few philosophers 
Jave for mauy vears soneht to weaken the 
gratitude due to Parliaments, for the im- 
mortal and innumerable serviecs that they 
have rendered the Crown and people, only 
bear on a small number of facts falsified or 
exaggerated by envy or fear, and above all 
by the philosophism of which the sovereign 
courts have always been the indefatigable 
enemies, that it would be easy to prove by 
their registers and by the precious collec- 
tion of their remonstrances, that almost 
always their resistance has had for its mo- 
tive the faults of the administration, and 
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Paris; 





[60s 
attempts made against the liberty of the 


subject, the ordonnances, or against the 
property of individuals; That, with respect 
to this last subject, the Parliaments jad 
been specially established their defenders as 
to taxes, and by the States of Blois in 148 i, 
who had deelared . tiem, States ov a simul! 
and limited footing, which in the absence 
of the said States might register, modify or 
refuse, the edicts of taxes; That in other 
circumstances, which unfortunately were 
ioo frequent, they have hindered the usur- 
pations witch persons in favour attempted 
with respect to the Crown or‘its domains, 
which. in every age procured the Panlia- 
ments powerful and irreconcilable enemies ; 
That this never-failing resistance of the 
Parliaments to Ministerial enterprises and 
the surprises of favourites, was precisely 
what should merit the most the grati- 
tude of the sdvereigus and people; That 
they were the moderate, sufficient and 
unarmed mediators between the Throne 
and the subject;—The said Court consi- 
dering, in short, that by all these motives 
their Lord the King, and all Europe, may 
convince themselves of the necessity of pre- 
serving carefully in France the institutwn 
of Parliaments, protests solemnly at the 
foot of the throne, ia the face of France 
and Europe, that the French Revolution 
has forced it to arm itself entirely with the 
innumerable evils which result anew in 
France, from the suppression of the said 
Court and the other Parliaments, born ce- 
fenders of the Crown and the Princes over 
the rights and police of which they have 
for SOO years watched with a constancy, 
promptitude and inflexibility, which in all 
times have been the terror and despair of 
the factious ;—The said Court also pro- 
tests, as well in its own name as in the 
name of the other Parliament, that.neither 
it nor they can be annihilated but by the 
consent fornially, expressly, and freely gwen 
of all the provinces of the kiagdom, and sancs 
tioned bythe King ina. state of perfect and 
entire liberty; a after having gravely and 
deeply weighed the matter in his Coun- 
cil, with the Princes of ‘his house, the 
great Officers of the Crowa, the most 
learned, the most honest, and most apts 
ages. of his kingdom. In faith 0 
which we have signed as follows ese pr 
Princes of the Blood ; The Councillors i. 
ris; Those of the Provinces. By 
Feirand, Councillor, Clerk of the G 





Chamber of the Parliament of Parts- 
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Primed ang published by J. WORTON, 94, Strand. - 
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